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Here he is, the one who write the 
words for... No, let’s start again... 
Frere he is, that star of stage, screen 


and radio... oh, just... 


|Shoot hin—he’s 
the lynicist 


EPENDING ON 

which estimate you 

care to believe, 
records bearing most of 
the collected works of 
Bernie Taupin have sold 
in quantities of 52 or 75 
million. 

Whichever, it makes Taupin, 

along with Lennon and 
McCartney and Irving Berlin 
one of the most widely-heard 
lyricists of this century. Right 
now he is one of the most 
widely-read too, with his an- 
thology of lyrics and poems 
currently nestling at the top of 
the best-seller lists. Move over 
Pam Ayres and Sir John 
Betjeman. 
The anthology is called ‘The 
One Who Writes The Words 
For Elton John’ (Jonathan 
Cape £2.95) — a title which is 
part purely factual, part 
Straight-sell and part private 
joke. Apparently, for the first 
few years of the Taupin/John 
partnership Bernie was slightly 
miffed at forever being in+ 
troduced as ‘the one who writes 
the words for... .’. 

Presumably, after eight 
years, all those millions sold 
and with a few scheckels in the 
bank Taupin can now afford 
not to care — although 
ironically the national press 
publicity which attended the 
publication of the book was still 
intent on casting him firmly in 
the shadow of his partner, 
describing him as ‘The Man 
Who Puts The Words In Elton 
John’s Mouth’ and, more 
floridly, ‘This Poet Of The 


Seventies Who Gave Elton The 
Wings To Fly’. 
It is perhaps inevitable 


though that anybody in part- 
nership with Elton John would 
tend to be overlooked. Elton 
has a penchant for self- 
promotion which would make 
Ghengis Khan appear in- 
conspicuous by comparison; 
Bernie, if not exactly shy and 
retiring, is certainly less 
ostentatious, invariably 
dressing down and apt in some 
photos to look as if he’s got out 
of bed on the wrong side that 
morning. 

He’s hardly the showman 
either, confessing to a distinct 
feeling of discomfort on the 
occasions when Elton per- 
suades him on stage for a wave, 
a bow or a bang of the tam- 
bourine. Hell, his Rolls Royce 
isn’t even white. 

Bernie is in town doing the 
promotional two-step on his 
book — a press-interview here, 
a radio spot there. He spends 
most of his time nowadays in 
Los Angeles (“I feel much more 
American than I do English,” 


he says) but keeps a Georgian- 
style home in Surrey for when 
he's in the country. 

The book, he explains, was 
his own idea, born of a wish to 
have everything he’s written 
under one cover. (In fact, the 
book covers lyrics and poems 
from 1968 up to ‘Goodbye 
Yellow Brick Road’). Artist 
Alan Aldridge, who did the 
cover-art on the ‘Captain 
Fantastic’ album, co-ordinated 
the illustrations, which include 
contributions from John 
Lennon, Alice Cooper, Joni 
Mitchell and several Royal 
Academicians, and very nice 
they are too. 

The book's sales to date in 
this country alone prove that it 
is obviously meeting a demand, 
and one would expect it to do 
equally well in America where 
Elton-mania is at its highest 
and Taupin is regarded in some 
quarters as being on par with 
Walt Whitman. In truth, some 
of his earlier works are more 
evocative of Walt Disney — 
pure Mickey Mouse; no worse 
than the majority of rock lyrics, 
but smacking darkly of the 
‘canyons of my mind’ syn- 
drome. 

“There are a few things 
which are real cringe 
material,’’ admits Bernie. ‘‘The 
stuff at the beginning of the 
book is very naive and silly, but 
the idea was to put everyting in 
— almost irrespective of how 
good or bad it was — and let 
people see how things have 
changed.” 


T think Dylan’s 
lyrics are over-rated 
. ..1 don’t think his 
lyrics are better 
than anyone else’s’ 


Fortunately, things have 
changed for the better. The 
earlier works show Taupin 
striving for profundity, his 
lyrics larded down with 
grandiose romanticism, 
liberally littered with modish 
(for the time) references to 
minotaurs, Valhalla and the 
whole cosmic muffin. 

Was he a young romantic at 
the time? Bernie says he was 
more a pretentious little 
bastard. 

“The first things I sent down 
for approval, as it were, were 
written in that 1967/68 period 
when it was all flower-power, 
psychedelia and ‘Lucy In The 
Sky With Diamonds’. I was 
trying to prove myself as a good 
lyricist, but a meaningful one 
at the same time — all these 
delusions of grandeur. A lot of 
the stuff on the ‘Elton John’ 


albums, for example, was very 
pompous.” 

With commercial success 
and critical acceptance, Taupin 
explains, came the realisation 
that the essence of good lyrics is 
simplicity — and, not least, 
comprehensibility — and the 
necessary confidence to put the 
theory into practice. 

Taupin dates the transition 
from around the ‘Honky 
Chateau’ period, and certainly 
the songs which most embody 
the virtues of economy and 
effectiveness have appeared on 
that or subsequent albums — 
like ‘Rocket Man’, ‘Candle In 
The Wind’, ‘Bennie And The 
Jets’, most of ‘Captain Fan- 
tastic’, up to ‘Rock Of The 
Westies’, where the wheel has 
gone full-circle and the lyrics 
are basic, almost to the point in 
some instances of being facile. 

Their content is something 
else again. If there is any one 
theme to Taupin’s lyrics it is 
that anything goes; astronauts, 
actresses, bovver-boys, hookers 
. .. all figure in his pantheon of 
subject-matter; all, that is, 
except Taupin himself. 

There is none of the often 
brutally honest soul-searching 
which characterises the work 
of, say, Joni Mitchell, Neil 
Young or even the latter-day 
Dylan, about Taupin’s lyrics. 
They are essentially works of 
fiction. 

“Tt's true that my songs 
never really reflect myself,” 
Taupin admits. “They’re 
totally their own entities — 
even something like ‘Your 
Song’. Everybody thinks I 
wrote that about my own 
feelings for somebody in 
particular, but I didn’t. 

“That song came to me over 
eggs and bacon in a flat in 
Pinner. Isn’t that romantic? I 
very rarely write from personal 
experience because I don’t 
really like opening myself up in 
a lyric, baring my soul or 
whatever. I know it’s probably 
a good way of getting rid of 
your emotions, like hammering 
your fist against a wall, but for 
me it’s a bit .. . I don’t believe 
in laying my problems open to 
the world. 

“Inevitably there are going to 
be aspects of myself that come 
out in my songs, but it’s 
unintentional. It doesn’t 
necessarily mean I’m a 
secretive person, but your 
private life’s your private life 
and I don’t particularly feel like 
sharing it with the world.” 

Taupin names ‘Amoreena’, 
from ‘Tumbleweed Connection’ 
as one of the songs he is per- 
sonally most satisfied with. 
“It's a good song in the sense 
that it has a lot of natural 
feeling to it; it's a love song, but 


BERNIE 
TAUPIN: 
he hasn’t 
even got 

a white 
Rolls Royce 


Be 


it's a bawdy love song. 

“It’s got a nice meaty quality 
to it, which is the sort of love 
song I like. I like ‘All The Girls 
Love Alice’ (from ‘Goodbye 
Yellow Brick Road’) too — 
that’s one of my favourites, I 


‘T can’t get into 
Patti Smith... To 
me she bears about 
as much relevance 
to rock and roll as 
Tony Bennett’ 


hate writing just a straight- 
forward song about ‘a girl’. I'd 
rather write songs about 
hookers or groupies — they're 
far more interesting — so it’s 
inevitable that I'd end up 
writing a song about a lesbian. 

“TI get accused a lot of 
putting women down in my 
songs; people get the wrong 
idea because it’s not that at all. 
I’m sort of saluting them in a 
way because women I like that 
are fascinating and lead 
fascinating lives. 

“I was in Paris quite recently 
and we ended up hanging out 
with hookers and strippers. 
They're great — far more 
interesting than the posers you 
usually get ligging around. I 
love people like that because 
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they have no inhibitions, which } Tom Waits. Famous friends 


is something I can admire.” 

Taupin and John’s writing 
method has remained essen- 
tially unchanged over the past 
eight years. They work in- 
dependantly, Bernie writing the 
lyrics first, Elton building a 
melody around them later. 

He has recently completed 
work on Elton’s new studio 
album, a double, recorded in 
Toronto. “It’s a very unusual 
album for Elton,” he says. 
“There's some up-tempo disco- 
stompers, some Bob Marley- 
type tracks, Spinners-type 
tracks, a few instrumentals. 
There’s a lot of very doomy, 
downer songs too — suicide 
material, but good at the same 
time.” 

Taupin has also been 
working on the script of a 
multi-million pound animation 
feature of ‘Captain Fantastic 
and the Brown Dirt Cowboy’, 
which has only the two central 
characters in common with the 
album, and recording his own 
album, where he makes his 
debut as a singer. 

(A previous album, ‘Taupin’ 
had him reciting singularly 
arch poetry over a musical 
backing — ‘we don’t talk 
about that one,” he says). 

The new album includes only 
two original songs (co-written 
with Kenny Passerelli) and 
material by writers like Tom 
Snow, Mickey Newbury and 


| 


Ringo Starr, Jim Keltner and 
Phil Everyly and Passerelli and 
James Newton-Howard from 
Elton’s band lend a hand. 

“T had no raving passion to 
do an album,” says Taupin. 
“But I was asked to do it, so I 
thought why not? I'm not 
expecting anything wonderfully 
marvellous to come from it. I’m 
happier writing than I am 
singing.” 

And who are a favourite 
lyricist’s favourite lyricists? “I 
think Joni Mitchell is far and 
away the best lyricist there is. 
Jagger is great. I think Dylan's 
lyrics are over-rated. I’m not 
saying I don’t like him; the new 
album is one of his best for 
years, but I don’t think his 
lyrics are better than anyone 
else's. 

“T used to love his early stuff, 
but it's very easy to write those 
abstract, stringing words 
together sort of lyrics like on 
‘Blonde On Blonde’ or 
“Bringing It All Back Home’. 
He did it better than anybody 
else, but I think he got a little 
over-rated for it. 

“I love Springsteen’s stuff; 
he got a bit carried away on his 
first album, but his subsequent 
stuff is great. I can’t get into 
Patti Smith though; just can't 
understand it at all. To me she 
bears about as much relevance 
to rock and roll as Tony 
Bennett does...” 


